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(World Standard) 
Tire Sundries 


Have the Confidence of Motorists Everywhere 


—a confidence bred by years of thorough acquaint- 
ance with Fisk quality and dependability. 


In the purchase of such products bear in mind that depend. 
able quality is absolutely essential. A patch that won’t 
stick is worthless—a cement that doesn’t hold is worse 
than none at all. To spend money for sundries just be- 
cause they are cheap is like buying shoes with paper soles, 


Every Fisk Sundry made is backed by the Fisk 
trademark of highest quality and economy, and 
the pride of the manufacturer in maintaining this 
high standard of value. 





When you buy Fisk Sundries you pay a trifle more 
in some cases—but you get what you pay for and yo | 
can bank upon the quality of what you buy. That is 
the essence of true economy and sensible buying. 


This New Cementless Patch 
is an Evidence of 
Fisk Initiative 
in the Sundry Field 


—an aggressiveness that has It has strength where strength is 
been characteristic of the Fisk needed—built up heavy in the 
Company for nearly twenty center. Can be applied easily 
years. and when you put it on your 
The Fisk Molded Patch is dia- tube you know it will stick. Un- 
mond shaped. It will cover a questionably the most efficient 
larger cut, but, because all waste and best value cementless patch 
rubber is eliminated, costs less. on the market. 


6 for 25c—A New Patch—A New Package—A New Price—6 for 25c 
Fisk Sundries include besides the above: 





Emergency Patches Tube Splices Air Bags Uncured Stocks 
Pure ParaCement Air Hose Air Valves Valve Pads 

(in tubes, largeand Fabric Patches Bead Mould Filler Bead Strips 

small cans) Tire Tape Flaps Soapstone 
Repair Kits Fabrics Vulcanizing Cement Bead Cavity Filley 


For Sale Everywhere 
By 130 direct Fisk Branches in principal cities and by all 
dealers. Wholesale distributors in Texas, The Fisk Company 
of Texas—Houston, San Antonio and Dallas—and in Canada 
by Jos. Walker Hardware Co., Montreal; Breen Motor Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Saskatoon; Fisk Tire Agency, Calgary; 
John Millen & Son, Ltd., Vancouver; and 
Dominion Automobile Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
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te ae HELLO! 
» eA ry. 
eral CLL Are You There? 
This is the night operator 
at 
» Vanity Fai 
taint. | y 
This is a brisk and burning year 
—in drama, art, literature, humor, 
: fashion and sport, as well as in 
pend. politics and war—and you can’t 
won t expect to keep up with a double- 
quick year unless you read a double- 
worse quick magazine. 
ist be- : —— 
] And so, in the battle of life, if 
Soles, you want to be a Busy Bertha in- 
: stead of being a small bore, you 
Fisk must fall right in behind our war- 
and time offer. Five months of Vanity 
; Fair for one green dollar, six if you 
; this act in double-quick time. 
Now, left-foot, right-foot —read 
(and sign) that little criss-cross 
more coupon in the corner under this. 
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This is the cover—reduced 


Buy it at the news-stands—25c. Or get a whole ($1) winter y, Ps f ££ 
of it by signing that coupon. Let your motto be Forward, J SES - - £ # ‘i 
March! Be an outpost, a pacemaker, a jolly little skirmisher. 2's. ; . 

Don’t slack around—don’t walk at trail, don’t mark time. ays ws § S&S 


—of the September issue of Vanity Fair 2 Sy 
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Seeing Life 





is easy if you are either a regular subscriber or 


get to the news-stand soon enough. 


Would You Marry for Money? 
The Willowbys’ Ward—Continued. 
The Boy Who Helps His Mother. 


Death of the Demon Rum. 


A Full Page War Cartoon by Charles Dana Gibson. 


Are We Really Waking Up? 


Fel 
A centre page cartoon by Farri- ve 
son Cady implies a doubt of this. Pa 
_ 
7 pecia 
These are only a few of the sub- Pa Offer 
: ss ae / 
jects treated in the next issue of / ne ene 
LIFE rid find One Dol- 
sci / lar (Canadian 
/ $1.13, Foreign 
i $1.26). Send Lire 
ee for three months to 
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Copies of Lire may be sent to American sol- P 
diers abroad at American rates of postage if_ad- se 
dressed to them as members of the American Fd Open only to n — I 
“ aces v a > a e 5 y ew subscribers; no sub- 
Expeditionary Forces. — ul scriptions renewed at this rate. 
The price of annual subscriptions, postage in- 7 
cluded, for Canadian, British and other soldiers # LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York. 4 
in the Allied armies, is $6.04. , 
Ps One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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Ease and 
Charm 


The perfect 
evening gown, 


the sheer morn- 


ing blouse—each has its effec- 
tiveness enhanced by the oc- 


casional use of 


Gvanss Depilatory 


This powder removes super- 
fluous hair temporarily. There 
is no safe way to remove hair 
permanently. 


50c" complete and convenient outfit, at 
your own drug- or department-store. 


Money back without question, if you want it. 


George B Evans 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
Makers of “Mum” 


























A CAPTIVE BALLOON 





All May Ride Now 


ILL HAYWOOD, boss of I. W. 

W.’s, says: “ We are all going to 
ride in automobiles, or nobody is going 
to ride in automobiles.” 

If Bill and his comrades will work 
with reasonable diligence at whatever 
trades they are good at, and will be 
content with some modest make of 
motor-car, they can all ride in them 
now. 

Where there are jitneys the going is 
as cheap, or nearly so, as street-car 
transportation. The automobile, espe- 
cially the Ford, is already the vehicle 
of the million, and if Bill undertakes 
to tip the million out of it, his job is 
cut out for him. 

The automobile is the most demo- 
cratic appliance civilization ever de- 
veloped. The surprising part of Bill 
Haywood’s demand is its moderation. 





Despite the Red Cross 
49 Wall Street, New York, 
July 30th, 1917. 

To the Editor of Lire: The American 
Red Cross Association, made over new 
since the United States has become a 
belligerent, has many and varied activi- 
ties in contemplation. 

The first thing contemplated is to take 
over the work of the various existing re- 
lief associations or committees, making 
them “ subsidiaries” of the Red Cross. 
It is made a cardinal principle of the 
Association that its resources shall al- 
ways be devoted first to whatever cause 
may be in most immediate need; this 
principle, if carried out, will frequently 
interfere with the wishes of the donors 
to these other relief committees. An 
ambulance given for France may be sent 
for service to Russia; money subscribed 
to train blinded soldiers may be first used 
to stamp out tuberculosis. 

This contemplated action should be of 
interest to some of those who have con- 
tributed to the French War Orphans’ 
Fund. The fund itself you can, of 
course, readily safeguard; remittances 
can be made—indeed I believe they are 
now made—to a wholly French commit- 
tee in Paris, which ‘will be immune from 
interference by any American organiza- 
tion. But for some of these orphans, 
agreeably to a suggestion in LIFE a year 
or more ago, further provision is being 
made. An individual child being as- 
signed to an individual subscriber, an 
informal relation of war-godmother or 
godfather and godchild has been estab- 
lished, correspondence has been opened 
with the surviving parent or some other 
relative, and from time to time little 
gifts in the way of clothing, etc., have 
been sent from here to France, where 
they are distributed to the individual 
donees. The “Clearing House” here, 
with offices in Wall Street and Charlton 
Street, has attended to this very efficient- 
ly, as I know from acknowledgments re- 
ceived from different places in France. 
These little packages have all been trans- 
ported by the French S. S. Line free, 
and no duty has been levied on them in 
France. It is now announced that the 
American Red Cross will organize a fleet 
for the transport. of relief contributions 
in kind, and that free carriage and relief 
from customs duty will be given only to 
such packages as are entrusted to it. 
This regulation the Red Cross can effi- 
ciently enforce, because, under the 
power recently conferred, the Presi- 
dent can refuse export license to any 
package which one may try to send other- 
wise. If the Association adheres to its 
announced principle, — undoubtedly a 
wise and humane one, so far as its own 
funds and their proceeds are concerned, 
—the American who has undertaken to 
look after a French baby as war-godchild 
can never be sure that a little winter out- 
fit he may send to it will not be disposed 
of in Russia. I have not been able to 
devise any means of escape from this 
regulation, fortified by refusal of license. 
Of course one could send the money 
which the outfit would cost, not direct 
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When in Cleveland—tThe Hollenden 


For the visitor to Cleveland, the primary 
question is “Where to Stay?”’ 


You'll find The Hollenden more than 
merely a place to eat and sleep, although 
these are leading considerations. At 
The Hollenden you’ll find refinement 
and elegance that stamp it as Cleveland’s 
most exclusive hotel. 


In its Reception Rooms and_ Parlors 
you'll enjoy the atmosphere and general 
coziness of a private club. 


In the bedrooms you’!! sense a homeness 
that’s unusual in hotels. 


In its four restaurants you’ ll find intelli- 
gent service and cuisine which has made 
this hotel nationally famous. 


Throughout, you’ll find a physical new- 
ness constantly maintained by frequent 
renovation and addition. 
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Bride: sSToP, LEONIDAS! WE'RE GOING 
INTO A TUNNEL, AND EVERYONE WILL BE 
ABLE TO SEE US! 


French general committees in London 

and Paris, who are not affected by Amer- f 
ican regulations and to whom money may 

be sent direct. 


mje jabjanjanieejsejenianienieaie 


Very truly yours, 
E. Henry Lacomre. 





“Wuen I criticised England frankly 
and severely at the beginning of the war, 
the British considered me a blackguard,” 
says George Bernard Shaw. ‘“ Now that 
I have loaned the government one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and thus com- 
pelled it to pay me five thousand dollars 
annually for the rest of my life for doing 
nothing, they think I am a perfect gen- 
tleman.”’—Current Opinion, 


Eight hundred commodious rooms; four restaurants; the largest 
Banquet Hall and Ball Room in Ohio; numerous private dining- 
rooms and every facility of the most modern hotel. 

European Plan, with Bath: 

For One Person, $2 to $5. 

For Two Persons, $3 to $6. 

With Twin Beds, $4 to $6. 

Suites at various prices. 
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ie IMP, tramp, tramp, the boys 
are marching,” and every good 
friend of the boys*is cheering them up 
by subscribing to Lire to be sent to 
some member of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces in France. 





GOLF BALLS 


W OvLpD you like to line out long 
drives that make your opponents’ 
eyes pop? Would you like to hele 
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to parent or guardian. But that would should involve this eleme ‘ 
I ; sd ) 1is clement of destruc long putts often? 
lack the personal touch which this “ war- tiveness; but I suppose it is necessary 
ae , : ) ch ’ 
orphan adoption’ was intended to ac- for it to clear the ground so as to make Use British-made DUNLOPS! 
complish. It has worked well. I have its own work more effective, and this Try “29” DWTS. med. weight 
read some very touching letters acknowl- letter is written in no spirit of criticism. ‘ or SI" DWTS. heavy weight 
edging receipts of packages. Neverthe- The object is merely to advise others $10 per dozen 85c each 
less, unless “ngs better way shown, it who, like the writer, may feel especially 2 For Sale by Golf Professionals 
is the method I shall follow, since I have the call of some particular cause, that it 
no intention of allowing anyone, even may be necessary for them to take some a * noone by Ltd. 
5 ‘ ae : : oe irmingham, Eng. 
the American Red Cross, to control the trouble if they wish to contribute specifi- nit gy 
; . : American Representative: T. W. NIBLETT 
personal expression of my own personal cally to such special cause. Many of ey Suite 1105V 34 West 33rd Street, New York 
sympathies. these causes which _ a Canadian Distributors : 
ymp s ause which Ir. Lovett, looking at DUNLOP Tire and Rubber Goods Co., Ltd. 
It seems unfortunate that one of the them from a different viewpoint, charac- = y Toronto, Canada 
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ICTURE postcards have been ex- 

empted from the increase in the 
postage rate. We wonder why this 
should be. If the exemption has come 
about logically, picture postcards have 
been exempted because they are more 
necessary and less of a luxury than 
letters, magazines or newspapers. Yet 
we find it impossible to believe that a 
green, pink, brown, blue. and yellow 


ST. MICHAEL LEADING THE AIRSHIPS 


Concerning Postage Rates 


picture postcard depicting the exterior 
of the Jones Hotel at Slantawollaga, 
Illinois, and inscribed with the preg- 
nant words: “This is where we 
stopped last night. X is our room. 
Wish you were here,” is more of a ne- 
cessity or less of a luxury than a letter 
from a householder to a coal dealer, 
ordering ten tons of coal. The picture 
postcard is doubtless a great institu- 


¢ 








tion, without which the friends and rel- 
atives of travelers would never get a 
good idea of the Soldiers’ Monument 
in the towns that the travelers visit. 
But if it is to be exempted from the 
increase in the postal rate, the govern- 
ment, to be logical, should give all 
letter writers a rebate of one cent for 
every letter which they send through 
the mails. 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1916, Lire’s Fresn Arr Funp 
has been in operation thirty years. In that 
time it has expended $161,919.26 and has 
given a fortnight in the country to 38,190 
poor city children, 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests 
and voluntary contributions, which are ac- 
knowledged in this column. 


Previously acknowledged . - $6,890.38 
Dick and JoWn Speer. oc... vcvccceve 14.24 
In memory of Junior Speer........ 7.12 
RN See RNs ca erarenentwxee des 5.00 
HRs + eireradid on coarse Wee nanceurane 25.00 
Mrs. Emma C. Wooster........... 14.24 
De ee 3-00 
RN ne aide aiha wo eae eae we 10.00 
I IID ore iat <oecarscores-s:d.0ee 1.50 
Deen A. A; PPOEME s 6 6.5 o:66-66:0:0:0:0 1.00 
Valdemar Jordan, Yokohama, Japan. 25.00 
In memory of Kenelin and Ruth... 7.12 
TR” kee cénbcosewns Yikes ees 5.00 
oe Se ere ee 5.00 
PE 8), SIMED os ncccacesc aes 15.00 
ne ere ee 15.00 
PE Gade teee tea worcedneee’ 100.00 
A ee re re 5.00 
TR ee ee 5.00 
Sunday collections during July at 

le SR OOMNOIE . 5:di55.0:5 ween eae:c 46.77 


Catherine and Eleanor Wood...... 2.50 
“In - memory A. L. H. ° Billy’... 8.00 
Ee Cr eer eer eee 1.00 
Mee RAIMENO oe on céeeesecescss 2.00 
Mewert ©. ZIMOGG 26. os ccsccesece 7.12 
Marian G. Willard..........cccev 5.00 
ee rrr 5.00 
BO 5.00 
SS ee nee 5.00 
an eee 5.00 
Miss Gertrude Gilbert............. 90.00 
Mrs. William C. Peyton........... 75.00 
ea ee 7.12 
PEON. Ba THUNB. 6. voc cccwecnsees 10.00 
SIE MEE create. a wisinieis occa kisisivis seus 5.00 
RES ee re eer 1.00 
Ralph Radcliffe Whitehead......... 7.00 
=m Bigg Coe ee eee eee eer eeeeeesrerseees 1.00 
TG Be. WIR 6 or oo e cveccseee 15.00 


ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS 
Package of clothing from L. H. Nel- 
son, Forest Heights, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Two handmade toy chairs for chil- 
dren from D. W. May, U. S. Dept. Agri- 
culture, Mayagues, Porto Rico. 
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AT LIFE’S FRESH AIR FARM 
THE GIRLS’ BATHING HOUR 


The Sacred Cod Again 
IRST BOSTONIAN: I understand 
that Governor McCall is consider- 

ing the issuance of a proclamation es- 
tablishing a “ meatless” day in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Seconp Ditto: Cod save the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts! 


’ 


The Ring and the Man 
“L* THEL, dear, tell me honestly, did 
you return the engagement ring 
when you broke the engagement with 
Jack?” 
“Certainly not! My feelings toward 
the ring have not changed as they have 
toward Jack.” 


Science and Soup 
A SAVANT unpolemical, 
And far from up-to-date, 
Immersed in matters chemical, 
Yet heard his friends debate 
The cost of living soaring, 
Whereon he started poring. 


He read tomes theoretical, 
And practical ones, too; 
The whole art exegetical 
Of bake and boil and stew. 
This information charted, 
Experiments he started. 


Results with care were codified 
In columns, group by group. 
Each by the other modified, 
Produced synthetic soup; 
And then his friends invited, 
Came in a throng delighted. 


He took phosphate of sodium, 
And calcium carbonate, 
With certain salts of rhodium, 
In equal parts by weight; 
Some sugar and some yeast, too, 
Were added then the feast to. 


Their optics grew protuberant 
To view that pale green paste 
Of which the prof exuberant 
Invited them to taste. 
But after they had eat it 
They ducked him in’t and beat it. 


- 


It may seem inartistical 
To break the verse off thus. 
Those dupes antagonistical, 
However, can’t discuss 
Soups, save in words so rude it 
Seems better to conclude it. 


Maurice Morris. 


Softly 


Germany’s need of food from 
abroad grows daily. The food ob- 
tained from these neutrals and from 
us has enabled her to prolong the 
war.—New York Times. 

ON’T rub it in, neighbor. Our 

pacifist rulers have enough to re- 

member, aside from the lives they 
might have saved. 


“T)O you think Germany really con- 
templates a free Poland?” 
“No doubt; free to the Germans.” 
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TROUBLE IN THE COMMISSARIAT 
NOBODY HAS NERVE ENOUGH TO KILL A CHICKEN 
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After the War: Morals 


R. JOHN DEWEY, Columbia pro- 

fessor and sage, has been inveigled 
by a World interviewer in a forecast 
of the modification of domestic and 
other relations that will follow the 
war. He says the sex balance has been 
decisively upset, millions of young men 
have been killed, and there won’t be 
husbands enough to go round; that the 
economic independence of women kas 
been advanced by the war to an extent 
undreamed of, and women never had 
so little need of husbands as a means 
of support as they have in France and 
Germany to-day; but that children 
were never so much in demand, and 
somehow these unhusbanded women 
will have children and raise them. 
Polygamy he finds unthinkable where 
women are free, “but some shifting 
from our present ideals of marital 
monopoly seems sure.” 

That isn’t all. He says that business 
will never again be the same as it was 
before the war; that if billion-dollar 
loans can be made for war they can 
be made for humanity; that the plain 
people have just discovered how rich 
the country is, and won’t forget it. 

And the men who have gone, or will 
go, to the war will come back different 
men—so Dr. Dewey thinks—and on 
what they are and how they feel and 
what they want will depend the im- 
mediate future of society. 

So he makes it look as though there 
was something like a general melon- 
cutting ahead, except that the economic 
melon has had pretty generous slices 
taken off of it already. But he says, 
what is true, no forecast is worth much 
till peace comes and all the soldiers 
get home. 

Of course the war will have an effect 
in the war-swept countries on morals. 
It has such an effect at present. Nor- 
man Hapgood tells of seeing the family 
of a French soldier who had left five 
children at the beginning of the war, 
and returned to find his family in- 
creased by unauthorized twins. They 
had been credited to him, and as father 
of seven he was exempt from further 
military service, and the family, though 
disturbed, was still united. He tells of 
asking a Russian soldier in France 








She: ARE YOU SURE WE AREN’T DOING WRONG ? 
“OH, YES! THIS IS PERMISSIBLE IN THE SEVENTH HEAVEN.” 


how many children he had, and being 
told, “Two when I left Russia. Very 
possibly four by now.” To an expres- 
sion of dismay the Russian answered: 
“We mustn’t be too severe; the people 
are young; the situation difficult.” 
Russia is Russia, and has attitudes 
of its own, but in any country when 
the apparatus of domestic life is upset, 
things quite out of ordinary will hap- 
pen. Nevertheless, habit is strong, and 
the habit of having producible hus- 
bands is going to survive the war 
among mothers. Where the habit of 
having husbands and the habit of hav- 
ing children conflict there will be diffi- 
cult cases, and probably they will be 
dealt with in the spirit of the Russian 
soldier. There will not be polygamy, 
but the fringe of unauthorized rela- 


tions which already borders monoga- 
my, will doubtless be extended. 

There are two kinds of people in the 
world: those who have standards of 
their own, and those whose behavior 
needs to be propped by public opinion. 
Most of the people, and especially of 
the young, belong in the latter group, 
and the dishevelment that comes with 
a huge world war will tempt them, no 
doubt, to novel experiments. But in 
course of time what was good in the 
civilization that prevailed in 1914 will 
come to its own again. The chances 
are that it will come with a rush. Lax 
morals will not make the world more 
comfortable, but quite otherwise, and 
it will not take long to make that evi- 
dent. 
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ON THE AMERICAN PLAN 


“ HERE, WAITER, I CAN’T WAIT FOREVER. WHERE'S MY AEROPLANE SOUP?” 
“COOK BEGINS ON THAT NEXT MONTH, SIR.” 
“NEXT MONTH! AND MY GRILLED RIFLES?” 
“RIFLES TOO OLD TO COOK, SIR.” 

“THEN BRING ON THE CANNED SHIPS.” 

“ NO SHIPS IN THE HOUSE, SIR; NOR IN SIGHT, SIR.” 

“LOOK HERE, WAITER, WHO RUNS THIS ESTABLISHMENT 

“I, SIR, AND I AM DOING IT EXTREMELY WELL.” 
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A DREAM THAT DID NOT COME TRUE 








“ NOW, FATHER, DON’T BE UNREASONABLE, 
OUR REVOLVER PRACTICE, AND COOK HAS TO GO TO THE SWEDISH LADIES’ RIFLE 


CLUB TO-NIGHT. 
YOUR COUNTRY.” 
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YOU KNOW MOTHER AND I HAVE 


SURELY YOU CAN GO WITHOUT YOUR DINNER FOR ONCE FOR 


The Way It Really Happens 


E had known her for nearly ten 

years—in fact, they had been 
children together. They had at- 
tended the same school, had played at 
the same games, and in a quite nat- 
ural and simple and wholesome way 
had come to entertain for one another 


that combination of love and friend- 
ship for which there is no word, and 
which appears to exist only in America. 
For attempt to tell 
peoples about it, they do not seem to 
understand. They think that if a man 
is the friend of a woman, then his at- 


when we other 
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titude toward her is one of polite tolera- 
tion; otherwise he loves her, and there is 
no middle ground. 

But this young American man of twenty- 
one and this young American girl of eight- 
een just felt toward each other—but any 
true American knows how they felt. 


And so the night before he sailed for 
France they met. He just dropped in 
to say good-bye, or au revoir, perhaps, 
and what did they talk about? It is 
really quite interesting to know truth- 
fully what they said, because it re- 
veals a good deal of what America 
is, so this is a correct report. First, 
he took from her the copy of a printed 
paper which had been handed to him 
by the government, and which was to 


the effect that he volunteered for 
any service he was ordered to per- 
form. 


“Just what does that mean?” she 
asked. 

He laughed. 

“T guess it means what it says,” he 
replied. 

“Oh!” She caught the full signifi- 
cance of its meaning. She realized it 
was volunteering for death. “You 
didn’t have to sign it?” she queried. 

“No.” A pause. 

“T didn’t have time to finish 
sweater, but I’ll send it down to the 
dock early in the morning. I'll finish 
it by midnight.” 

“ Thanks a lot. 
was going?” 

“You don’t say! 
was in him.” 


your 


Did you know Billy 


I didn’t think it 


“Sure. I can’t stay any longer. I’ve 
got to go.” 

“You might stay a few minutes 
more.” 

“Well, you know mother’s fussy. 


She wants to sit with me before I go. 
It’s tough on her, of course. You 
might call her up to-morrow and just 
tell her it will be all right.” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“Well, so long.” 

“You'll be all right?” 

“Sure I will.” (Kisses her. She 
kisses him.) “Write when you can, 
and don’t forget the sweater.” 

“T won't.” 

She waves at him. He waves back. 
He disappears down the street. 


T. L. M. 
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OUR NEXT CONGRESS 





INDICATION 


AN 


IF THE PRESENT ONE IS 
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Shade (en route to the Styx): GO HOME, you FIDO! 


The All-the-Year College 


HE great advantages of all-the- 

year-round colleges are coming to 
be advertised, and the disadvantages 
dispelled. It is being discovered, for 
example, that under the new all-year 
system teachers really have longer and 
more evenly distributed vacations than 
under the old. Boys who have to earn 
their way through college can do so 
better under the all-year system, all 
the way from six months to a year be- 
ing saved in the entire college course. 
Buildings put up-at great expense do 


not lie idle for a part of the year. In 
short, there is every reason why col- 
leges should work all the year round, 
and no good reason why they should 
not. And perhaps what is most im- 
portant of all are the habits of indus- 
try inculcated in the students. College 
men now who go into business have 
first to overcome the vacation habit. 
They find it hard to settle down into 
an all-year routine, with only a couple 
of weeks off in summer. Yet they 
must learn this, something that colleges 
should have already taught them. 
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His Share 


T was in a fashionable summer hotel, 
and they had just been introduced. 

She was an earnest young Red Cross 
worker, with serious eyes and a hushed 
voice. She knitted as she talked. He 
was rather a frivolous young man. 

“What are you doing for the Red 
Cross?” she asked, somewhat severely. 
The young man blushed. 

“To tell you the truth,” he answered, 
“T’m not doing a blessed thing.” 

“Ah! Perhaps you are supporting a 
war orphan?” 

“< No.” 

“Or contributing to the American 
ambulance? ” 

“No, I’m afraid I’m not.” 

The young woman regarded him 
with growing horror. 

“ At least,” she said, “you must be 
raising a garden?” 
“Don’t know one weed from an- 


” 


other,” replied the young man, with a 
sad attempt at humor. 

“Have you been to Plattsburg?” 

“No,” said the young man. 

“Then what are you doing to serve 
your country?” demanded the young 
woman, in a stern, steely voice. 

“Nothing much,” said the youth, 
humbly. 

“Ah, then you are doing some- 
thing?” 

“Yes,” said the young man. “I’m 
going to France next week—as a pri- 
vate in the regular army.” 





“DID YOUR NUMBER COME OUT IN THE 
DRAFT?” 

“IT DID—AND IT’S THE FIRST TIME I 
EVER WON ANYTHING IN A LOTTERY IN 
MY LIFE,” 
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Incompetents Versus Delay 


HERE are a number of small men 

in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives who are unable to dis- 
sociate war and politics. They con- 
stantly block the President’s appoint- 
ments and recommendations. We think 
we understand their feelings. Having 
viewed the President’s Cabinet, they 
are probably afraid that he will appoint 
incompetents. This, however, is the 
wrong attitude to take. If the Presi- 
dent appoints incompetents, our army 
in France will be insufficiently sup- 
plied and will be slaughtered, as were 
some of the Canadian regiments early 
in the war. But if Congress prevents 
the President from going ahead with 
his program, our army in France is 
very apt to get no supplies at all when 
most urgently in need of them. In 
that case the army will be extermi- 
nated. Since everyone will agree that 
it would be better for this country to 
get back a small part of its army at 
the war’s end, rather than no part at 
all, it would seem wiser for Congress 
to vote at once for everyone and 
everything the President recommends, 
rather than cause a moment’s delay in 
the terrible adventure on which we 
are embarked. 

Kenneth L. Roberts. 
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THE DOG-CATCHER DECIDES TO BACK DOWN 


Mitchel Will Run 


AYOR MITCHEL says he had 
planned to retire, but will accept 
renomination. 

Why shouldn’t he make a profession 
of being mayor? He does well at it, 
and more than earns a much larger 
salary than he gets. In Germany, and 
even in England, such a man would be 
in demand to manage large cities. 
When the war is over and we are able 
to borrow all the ideas that have made 
Germany strong, without taking those 





SHEM, HAM AND JAPHETH HOLD WATER SPORTS ON FATHER’S HOUSE-BOAT 


that have wrecked her, we are likely 
to take over this German idea of a 
hired manager for cities, and then there 
will be competition for Mr. Mitchel. 
Meanwhile, since New York can re- 
elect him, let’s do it by all means, 


Hold Hard, Explorers! 
M* D. MacMILLAN, the Arctic 

explorer, is expected home in Sep- 
tember. 

It seems a good year to lay off ex- 
plorers as they are brought in. Infor- 
mation as to the uncharted polar dis- 
tricts can wait until it transpires what 
is going to become of the rest of the 
world. Not the poles nor the head 
waters of the Amazon are as obscure 
nowadays as the future. 


Who Am I? 


AM the tub of the universe, 

The predicament of the moment, 
The jewel in the contractor’s crown, 
The crimp in the pay envelope. 

I am the friend of the wasteful cook, 
The nigger in the woodpile, 
The little thing to look for, 
The large thing to find. 
I am greater than a hundred howitzers, 
And ten army corps, 
And Josephus Daniels. 
I am the difference between winning 
and losing. 
I am the reason why. 
I am the garbage pail. 
Christopher Morley. 


- 
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INSPIRATION 


Grammar and Art 

NE of our most successful editors, who sets many of 

the leading literary fashions, has recently discovered 
and promoted the Ungrammatical Story, with the result 
that no successful magazine is now complete wi hout one. 
The recipe for such a story is very simple. The author 
merely drops his final “g’s,” 
“ain’ts,” says “guy” for man and “dame” for woman— 
and the story goes of its own accord. 

The vague idea behind this latest fad is that it sets forth 
the characte: of the Rough Diamond. As a matter of fact, 
it is employed to cover the cheapest kind of cheap banality. 
It is vulgar because it presents human nature in a false 
It would be possible only in a country which had 


intersperses plenteous 


light. 
attained a tremendous provincialism. 
Art is not necessarily grammatical any more than it is 


necessarily clothed. But art never libels human nature; 


INTOXICATION 





REALIZATION 


The Un- 


grammatical Story, as it is presented in our magazines, 


and it never violates the beauty of its medium. 


does both. 


What We Stand for 


Senator Stone, of Missouri, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, announced in the Senate 
to-day that some day next week he would talk upon 
the possibility of a near-future peace with Germany. 

—New York Times. 
OOD! 
3ut imagine the Hon. Stone, as a pro-British talker, 


occupying a similar position in Berlin! 


ITY BOY: But is it not a bit lonesome here? 
Country Boy: Oh, not at all! Why, only yesterday I 
was almost run over by an automobile with six people in it! 
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R. HOOVER has 
begun to hoove, 
and there is increased 
confidence that our 
food supply will per- 
& form the feats 








of subsistence 
that are expected of it. Since the corn 
crop is to be so big, it would be nice 
to open training camps to teach peo- 
ple to make corn bread. Corn bread 
is pretty good or pretty poor, accord- 
ing as you make it. When it is made 
by an artist it is first rate, provided you 
have butter enough to put on it. Made 
by a dunce, it is only good for chick- 
ens. It tends to be dry, but artists of 
the requisite talent can wet it. Some 
of them even blend rice with the corn- 
meal in a way that alleviates its aridi- 
ty. All corn is not alike, and some 
kinds make better corn bread than 
others. But there is more difference in 
cooks than in corn, 

The government wants thousands of 
cooks to feed our new troops. Why 
are there not more volunteers for this 
branch of the service? 

Fighting is very weil if one has a 
gift for it and can learn how, but cook- 
ing is a consecrated service. We are 
in this war to do good. Sad to say, 
owing to conditions which we all hope 
may not be permanent, the way to do 
the most good seems to be to kill Ger- 
mans. The next most good is done 
by cooks who cook for soldiers, pro- 
vided they do it well. It is strange 
that this method of doing good is not 
more honored. Why not honor it? 
Why not make the head cooks major 
generals, like the Red Cross chiefs, 


and order them to wear spurs? An 
army crawls on its belly, Napoleon, or 
someone, said. Give the cooks spurs 
and let them ride on it. 

The whole profession of cooking 
needs to be elevated. Upon it depends 
very much the success, not only of food 
regulation, but of human life. Let us 
elevate it! Meanwhile heroes who are 
looking for important breaches into 
which to hurl themselves ought to 
train for army cooks, and serve if they 
are good enough. The government in- 
tends to use conscientious objectors, 
who are drafted, in employments 
where they need not kill anybody. To 
be cooks is ideal work for them, pro- 
vided that they can learn enough about 
cooking to live up to their consciences. 
No cook ought to kill anybody unless 
he gets a chance to cook for the 
enemy. But many do. 









HANK _ SPINK 
FOODS & JEWELRY 











R. HOOVER’S errand is to keep 
down prices and make food econo- 
mies palatable to the inconsiderate. 

Make him censor also. 

News economies need to be made 
palatable to the inconsiderate, and Mr. 
Creel has only fair luck with the job. 

If you give the people news enough, 
anybody may make their laws or run 
their war, but skimp them in their 
news and you risk that they will wan- 
der off and read the Hearst papers or 
discuss the prospects of peace with 


Norman Angell in the New Republic. 
For of course something has to be 
done when the papers are dull, unless, 
indeed, you are interested in baseball 
or murders. 


Bie. “dont NObuddiy 
R love pore li] 

Peace 

) no more?” 








HE two ways to get peace are to 
thrash the Germans down and out on 
the war fronts, or to get them to be- 
head their monsters and change their 
government. They are beaten now to 
a stand-still, but mot to a down-and- 
out, and people who are in a hurry 
for peace insist on having timely in- 
ternal activities in Germany to bring 
it on. They would even assist in the 
activities if they knew how, and that 
is Mr. Angell’s plan. He thinks the 
people in Germany who are tired of 
the war ought to know what induce- 
ments can be offered them to throw 
down their war-lords and root for 
peace. To that end Mr. Angell would 
have the next Inter-Allied Conference 
—he says one is impending—fashion a 
policy as to concerns that are to fol- 
low the war, and let the German peo- 
ple think it over. Perhaps he would 
advertise it in the German papers. 
Anyhow, he is afraid that if the dis- 
consolate home Germans are allowed 
to continue to think that the Allies will 
bite all their heads off as soon as they 
cross the Rhine, they will keep on try- 
ing to stand them off and continue to 
omit to empty out their war-lords. 
It does look that way, and if the 
next Inter-Allied Conference cares to 
adopt Mr. Angell’s suggestion, we don’t 
see any objection. Or the same end 
might be reached in some other way, 
if anyone can think of a better one. It 
reminds one of the stage just before 
the end of our Civil War, when there 
were people who thought it could be 
stopped if the right people could get 
together, and efforts were made, and 
there were conferences; and presently 
the war did stop on terms suggested 
by General Grant. 
Write it on the sky, put it in the 
paper, drop the news from airplanes, 
that the German people can get fair 
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THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN 


terms of peace whenever they can rid 
themselves of their criminal war-lords. 
Until they do, or the Allies can do it 
for them, the war seems likely to drag 
along. 





=) Stranger 
at the 
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HE plan for insuring our new 
armies and providing definitely be- 
forehand for care of damaged men and 


their dependents seems an excellent 
precaution against a recurrence of the 
pension system of which we have had 
such long and sad experience. Some 
of the details of the plan are said to 
be bad, but they can be corrected. The 
cost will be large, but all costs run to 
the large sizes just now. The cost of 
our pension calamity was the least of 
its evils. We know now that we could 
afford the money paid to pensioners, 
but we could not afford the corrupting 
influences of that system. We want 
some kind of provision for relief 
of war damage that can be kept out 
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of politics and out of Congress. 

The men who take part in this war 
will own the country presently and 
have the chief responsibility for run- 
ning it. There are no safer hands for 
the country to be in. They will fur- 
nish candidates for office and elect 
Presidents, and are now getting a new 
education to qualify them for these 
duties. Likely enough the new align- 
ment of voters that we have been ex- 
pecting this long time will follow the 
war. Soldiering is not so active a job 
but that men engaged in it have time 
to think. Our new soldiers will think, 
and will exchange thoughts, and a 
good deal will come of it. 





GREAT deal will come out of all 

this war activity, anyway, and we 
have very little notion what it will be. 
For three years we have been constantly 
in the throes of education, and are still 
hard at it. We may expect to be very 
different people when we emerge from 
our course. The Tribune thinks that 
“never before in history, not even in 
the Reformation, or in the revolutions 
of the eighteenth century, has there 
been such a general sifting out of the 
useless, the worn-out, the harmful as 
is now going on and must follow this 
general shaking up of present civiliza- 
tion.” It specifies some things that are 
going into the scrap-heap along with 
kaiserism—the old policy of national 
expansion and colonial possession, the 
old diplomacy of secrecy and intrigue, 
the old statecraft based on thirst for 
military power, the old-fashioned game 
of domestic politics, the old economic 
individualism, the traditional national 
isolation of America. 

True enough, the new broom is 
sweeping clean. We think so much 
about what is going to happen to Ger- 
many that we are in danger of over- 
looking what is happening to ourselves. 
We have not been forgotten in “the 
general house-cleaning of civilization.” 
We are getting ours; getting it good 
and plenty. 
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Babette 


“T AM fighting for Freedom,” said Private Brown, 
As he thrust out his square-hewn jaw. 
“| have come here to shoot at the Prussian brute 
se , een 
As a lover of order and law! 


Then this sturdy Yankee in olive drab 
Marched away through that gay Paree, 

*Mid the frantic cheers and the joyous tears 
For the soldiers from over-sea. 


But into the ranks burst the sweet Babette 
With eyes that were filled with mist; 

And ere Private Brown had a chance to frown, 
He was thoroughly hugged and kissed. 


Now the sweet Babette had a freckled nose, 
But her hair was like yellow silk, 

And the blue of her eye matched the cloudless sky, 
And her throat was as white as mitk. 


“What a pickle I’m in!” remarked Private Brown: 
“Tt was Freedom I came to get; 

But I plainly see I shall always be 
A slave to the sweet Babette!” 

Kenneth L. Roberts. 


Talk and Success 


ECENT cable despaiches from Russia inform us that 

the nation is pervaded by a spirit of contentment, and 
that everybody is allowed to talk all he wants to. The im- 
pression conveyed is that the nation is happy because of 
the unrestricted talk-festa. If this is the case, Russia’s 
happiness cannot last; for happiness, founded on talk 
alone, is as transient and evanescent as lemon meringue 





“oH! WE’RE SO GLAD YOU FOUND HIM!” 





Private Sarah: CAPTAIN, WE GIRLS WANT IT DIS- 
TINCTLY UNDERSTOOD THAT OUR SALUTING YOU IS A 
PURELY MILITARY ACT AND NOT A SOCIAL TRIBUTE. 


pie. The father of this nation is generally acknowl- 
edged to be George Washington; and what he ac- 
complished, he did by setting his teeth, compressing 
his lips and fighting with unbridled tenacity and 
fluency. Meanwhile, he was hindered at every turn 
by the Continental Congress, one of the most ener- 
getic and enthusiastic aggregations of talkers ever 
brought together. If their talk had prevailed, this 
nation would have stood an excellent chance of be- 
ing deposited on the rocks with great violence, and 
of becoming extremely and irrevocably defunct. The 
successful man and the successful nation usually 
attain their success with a minimum of talk and a 
maximum of action. If there are any students of 
history in the Provisional Russian Government, they 
ought to be awakening to the fact that it is high time 
for everybody in Russia to stop talking and get to 


work. 
They Always Cheer 
_ the regiment was leaving, and a crowd cheer- 
ing, a recruit asked: “ Who are all those people 
who are cheering?” 
“ They,” replied the veteran, “ are the people who 
are not going.” 
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THE WILLOWBYS’ WARD. 12 
DURING THE MOVE TO THE NEW HOUSE THE PROFESSOR UNDERTAKES THE CARE OF MOLLY’S PETS 


U. S., Take Notice 


ERE’S something from Living Tissue that ought to be 
of value to Uncle Sam: 

Well may the British Union for Abolition of Vivi- 
section and its powerful organ, The Abolitionist, con- 
gratulate themselves on their hard-won triumph in 
the exemption of all military forces from compulsion 
in regard to vaccination. The uselessness of this 
process has been proved again by the severe outbreak 
of smallpox in well vaccinated Germany. Concession 
after concession on army typhoid inoculation was 
wrung from the British War Office; unrestricted 
leave, often withheld as a means of bringing pressure 
to bear, was finally granted to uninoculated men,— 
thanks to the Abolitionist’s agitation. 


There’s an idea for us. 


Why not stop pumping poison into our own boys? 


Not Quite 


SEE that we are not going to have absolute prohibi- 


“ 





tion.” TOMMY MAKES THE MISTAKE OF LETTING BABY HOLD HIS 
“No. The prohibitionists will be permitted to remain.” KITE WHILE HE GOES FOR MORE STRING 
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IF WIRELESS WERE PERFECTED 


Suggested 
CATALOGUE OF TROPHIES FOR THE 1920 HOHENZOLLERN 
MUSEUM 
(Arranged in Alphabetical Order) 
The Kaiser has given to the Hohenzollern Museum, 
of Berlin, the gold pen with which he signed the 
mobilization order of July, 1914.—Daily paper. 
XHIBIT A—A piece of the “scrap-of-paper” treaty 
between Germany and Belgium. 
Exhibit B—Bullet that-killed Captain Fryatt. 
Exhibit C—Cut-off hand of Belgian child. 
Exhibit D—Dove. of peace, caged and starved during the 
war. 
Exhibit E—Essay on kultur, written by Kaiser Wilhelm. 
Exhibit F—First shell to be hurled at Rheims Cathedral. 
Exhibit G—Gun that shot Edith Cavell. 
Exhibit H—Hymn of Hate sung in Hohenzollern house- 
holds. 
Exhibit I—Inquest of lunacy held upon William II (Re- 
port of Board of Alienists). 
Exhibit J—‘ Justice and How I Have Abused It. 
confession of the last German Emperor. 
Exhibit K—Key that locked the door of Democracy to 


” 


Dying 


Germany. * 
Exhibit L—Loaded shell that failed to explode when aimed 


at a crucifjx. 





Adam: THEY'VE BEATEN US OUT OF OUR CHILDHOOD, EVE; 
BUT IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND 


Exhibit M—“ Me und Gott” speech delivered by Kaiser. 

Exhibit N—Nail driven in von Hindenburg’s statue. 

Exhibit O—Order for ruthless submarine warfare signed 
by militarist party. 

Exhibit P—Pen that signed the mobilization order of July, 


IOT4. 

Exhibit Q—Quart phial of glycerine extracted from dead 
body of German soldier. 

Exhibit R—Rust made by a tear that fell upon the Kaiser’s 
sword because of his pity (?) for Belgium. 

Exhibit S—Sectior of the torpedo that sank the Lusitania. 

Exhibit T—Throne of the last Emperor of Germany. 

Exhibit U—Uniform of the first Hun to outrage a woman 
on enemy soil. 

Exhibit V—V-shaped hair from the Kaiser’s mustache. 

Exhibit W—Wheel of the first U-boat to sink a hospital 
ship. 

Exhibit X—X-ray photograph of the Crown Prince’s head, 
showing absence of brains. 

Exhibit Y—Yellow streak of cuticle taken from the back 
of Emperor William. 

Exhibit Z—Zeppelin that dropped first bomb upon a British 
orphan asylum. 


Harvey Peake. 





Suffragette Wife: GOING HOME TO YOUR MOTHER, EH! 
A LOT OF SYMPATHY YOU’LL GET FROM AN INCUBATOR! 
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Customer dislikes waitin for change Bebbie refuses te & to bed 


IF WE ALL PRACTISED FRIGHTFULNESS 
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Sammee !”’ 


ROM all accounts the French 
people have taken the American 
soldier to their hearts. With French 
quickness the man and woman on 
the sidewalk have caught the name 
he has chosen for himself, and 
Gallicized it and an American word 
of greeting into “’Allo, Sammee!” 
There is affection in this that goes 
beyond recognition of the military 
aid the American nation is bringing 
to help rescue the world from Ger- 
man brutality. All France has 
come to know American good- 
will and good-heartedness, largely 
through the help Americans have 
given to the suffering women and 
children of France. In this strength- 
ening of international affection 
Lire’s readers are doing their part. 
To the cause of caring for the des- 
titute French war orphans they have 
contributed through Lire $116,- 
280.04, from which we have remitted to Paris 646,686.20 francs. 
Recent letters from France show that there is no limit to the 
need for help. The effects of the war are cumulative, and every month—every day—it is prolonged adds in progres- 
sive ratio to the misery and suffering of the people. 
This means that the help we are sending not only should not 
diminish, but that it should be largely increased. 

Give, if you have not given before. If you have already given, 
give some more. The babies need your help. So do their mothers. 
So does all France. 

Lire gratefully acknowledges from 
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MARCELLE MARLOT, BABY 539 





JEAN HAMON, BABY 1018, JOSEPHINE HAMON, BABY IOIQ. 
AND THEIR OLDER SISTER 





wren: 























Al Janet and Susan hdc Englewood, N. J., for Baby No. 1552..... $73 
4! P. A. Brangier, Agnew, Cal., for Babies Nos. 1553, 1554, 1555, 1556 
i 1557, 1558, 1559, 1560, 1561 EE Wg ids aoe Sahar ewe-e snes 730 
" Mrs. F. W. Nichols, Houghton, Mich., for Baby No. 1563.......... 73 
i y. = B., Ban Dranciscd, Tor Baby Tes 866k. os csicccsivesccsccvceses = 3 
: Mr. and Mrs. J. D. W., Orange, N. J., for Baby No. 1565.......... 73 
! Vincent P. Jenkins, Cleveland, O., fer Mate Woe. 1566... seccvcceses 73 
In memory of Anna B. Peacock, for Baby No. 1567.....0.c0ccecvcce0 -3 
“i A. n nom de 2. Ridgefield, Conn., for Babies Nos. 1568 and 1569. 146 
: S. R.,” New York City, for Baby Ms on co5 Seb astw eaewnve 73 
: pi Skewes-Cox, V alparaiso, Chile, tor Mate ING. 2573...0.6 <0 s00s0 73 
" Mrs. Vernon Skewes-C Ox, Valparaiso, Chile, for Baby No. 1574..... 73 
} Miss a and Miss Helen MacC loskey, Pittsburgh, Pa. y Baby 
: Oe ier eect ie odhiaats sad SOIe Ss Dinara au «iepaia ace oe OA Roe a5 bo oer 73 
é John N. acon. famotanee. Chile, for Baby No. 1576.......... 73 
f Joseph P. Riggs, Oak Ridge, N. J., on account of Baby No. 1570.... 36.50 
i Joseph P. Riggs, Oak Ridge, N. J., on account of Baby No. 1371.... 36.50 
DABY NUMBER 1550 
| I acti ctiask dh Ss cisdhiardp aie cawaiei Re Ww aN OS $4.34 
4 Audrey and Hermione Barrct, Cedarhurst, L. I..............20ee 57.10 
| Mr. and Mrs. John Briggs, Newton Contre, BIGO6...o. occccccccessces 6 
NIN I TINE sic Siicore de mies srgreisis cig aisioveiwes orca eds saieis-oe 2 
Loretta Westermann, ‘Chicora, Se en eee. Pee 3 
5 Fe aay OOM, ISIN, MUROR ss 0:0'6.050'9.0:9'0:4 810 e w90'S 00:0 4.010.094 90 0.4 4.0 018 56 
973 
BABY NUMBER I55I1 
SINS ace yicatdip eae bueedees ee $4.44 
{ Miss Clara Elizabeth Baldwin, Duluth, Minn..............2.0+e0000% 5 
R i a ta cs Gna ie S14 8 WS WIN w Hw ERO I2 
Mrs. D. A. Moulton, NIN SM 25 occa ales wae Ace wie wie NS 5 
TON We, TreveReem, Dmatemese,. CHIC. occ. cc coc ccceevsesetecevees 33 
Geo. B. Dana, New York City... csccccccsccscsccvsesecvceveceveses 25 
LOUIS AND CHARLES MORDANT, BABIES 899, 897, AND THEIR G, C. Gates, Comarron, Colo.......5..-5; ere ir ete re I 
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The Devil: 


YES, WILHELM, NOW THAT YOUR OLD CHUM 
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‘GoTT” HAS GONE BACK ON YOU, I'D LIKE 


TO HELP YOU; BUT I COULDN’T SUGGEST ANYTHING THAT YOU HAVEN’T ALREADY DONE 


One Touch of Nature 


HOSE who turned the corner saw that something had 
happened a little way down the street. A crowd was 
forming there, one person at a time, as curious crowds are 
wont to form. Still others came and peeped over neighboring 
In the midst of the gathering a child’s voice 
was heard. The voice indicated either distress or anxiety. 
Some man gave an order for all to stand back. Those 
nearest the center seemed to be bending over. Automobiles 
came up and stopped, while the occupants inquired. Then 
there came’ a doctor with his leather case. He was pass- 
ing and saw the gathering. He crowded through to the 
center and inquired as to. what had happened. Something 
awful had happened. The little” boy had lost his nickel. 


shoulders. 





>” 


“TYON’T you ever tire of plain black stockings? 
“Oh, yes; but then I think ankles should be seen, 
and not heard.” 


The War-Lord Who Loved His Cattle 


HAT was an interesting tale the papers had of old Gen- 

eral von Hesseler, Germany’s popular war patriarch. 
The food commissioners had to raid his farm because he 
could not bear to have his dear farm animals slaughtered, 
and had accumulated many more than he had proper food 
for. 

Maybe, as a consequence of the war, the German mind 
will turn in that way against the slaughter of human be- 
ings. There must be a lot of Germans who don’t like it. 
An immense German revulsion against blood-letting is con- 


ceivable. 
Dogs and Men 


Dog goes mad and bites a man.—News heading. 


E know of a certain Prussian gone mad, who has killed 
more than one man—also women and children. 
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IN YE GOODE OLDE DAYS 
HUNTYNG YE FOXE 
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IN YE GOODE OLDE DAYS 
YE JESTER SPRINGETH YE CHESTNUT 
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A Message from the Air 


Sines Air, the Earth and the Sea met and talked it over. ee { 
“T’ve been looking at you,” said the Air to the Earth 
and the Sea, “and have come to the conclusion that it is 
up to you, either individually or collectively, to end this 
war.” ’ 
“We can really do nothing,” said the Earth, “ because, i) 
you see, we are only mediums. We have to be as fair Boi 
to one combatant as to the other. I cannot make it any be D i 
harder for a German to dig a trench in me than for a : 
Britisher.” 

“And I,” said the Sea, “am obliged to treat all sub- 
marines alike.” 

“That is precisely the way I feel,” said the Air. 
“Through me have been committed some dreadful deeds— 
the killing of many innocent women and children. I am, 
as you declare, also obliged to be impartial. But, between 
you two, can’t you start something worth while? Couldn’t 


es ——— 
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claimed: “ My friends, you are right! It was all my fault, 
after all. I’ve been so much occupied with wireless mes- 
sages and other vulgar vibrations that I haven’t realized 
my responsibilities.” 

Then, turning to America, the air whispered: 

“ America, swiftly build the largest fleet of airplanes in 
the world. Thou, America, of all nations, can be entrusted 
to use them—through me—most wisely, most swiftly. And 
when thou doest this, O America, come to me, and through 
4 me thou shalt win the war.” 

li! Aes ‘| 4 EVE 4 a tf And then the air vibrated, yet more sternly, “ Hurry, 
3 ae ae America! Hurry! Hurry!” 
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“GEE WHIZ, MISTER! IF YE WANT ME TO HOLD ’IM ANY 
LONGER YOU’LL HAFTA COME ’ERE AN’ HELP!” 





you double the output of the crops, or possibly change the 
chemical quality of water so that it would turn the balance 
against the vessels of one nation and not of another?” 

“No,” said the Earth and Sea emphatically. “We have 
no will of our own. We are only agents of Omnipotence. 
You must appeal to the man higher up—and you are in a 
position to do it.” 











DADDY LONG LEGS IS OUT FOR A THIRTY-MILE RUN, AND 
The Air turned a deeper blue with thought, and then ex- CAN’T GET HIS LEGS INSIDE THE CAR 



































The Latest Books 


> HE LIFE OF ALGERNON 

CHARLES SWINBURNE,” by Ed- 
mund Gosse (Macmillan, $3.50), is the 
an in- 





week's most noteworthy offering 
teresting volume that would be even more 
interesting were it not a bit difficult, at 
this late date, to regard as justified the 
reticences imposed upon an “ official 
biographer.” Swinburne died in 19009. 
Eight years—so crowded with outlook- 
altering events as to be at least the equal 
of fifty—have passed. Swinburne the 
enfant terrible of mid-Victorian moral- 
ists has become a character in history. 
Swinburne the poet has become an in- 
fluence in English letters. It is there- 
fore both tantalizing and disconcerting 
to find Mr. Gosse presenting his care- 
fully and conscientiously gathered data 
with something of the guarded tactful- 
ness of one who whispers confidences in 


the house of the dead. 





“Is THIS THE WAY TO EUROPE, MISTER?” 


NEW novel by Edith Wharton— 

novelette would be a juster word— 
is another welcome interruption in the 
literary stagnation of the dog days. 
“Summer ” (Appletons, $1.50) is a short 
and uncomplicated and tragic tale; quite 
unadorned (or unencumbered —as one 
chooses to regard it) in the telling by 
Mrs. Wharton's habitually close-packed 
subtleties of intellectual comment and 
allusion. Yet it is more warmly human 
in its unadorned simplicity than its au- 
thor has yet shown herself capable of 
being. It is the story of a brief upwell- 
ing of passion and rebellion in the life 
of a girl, born in an outlaw colony in 
the New England mountains and adopted 
and brought up by a down-at-heels family 
in a nearby village. There are many to 
whom “Ethan Frome,” with its coldly 
calculated “suspense” and its verbal dia- 
mond cutting, is Mrs. Wharton’s best 
is not for them. But 
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story. “ Summer’ 
it is living. 
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ary may have noticed that, as a rule, 
LIFE pays more attention to whether 
you are getting your mind’s worth than 
your money’s worth out of the new books. 
But in these times the opportunity to get 
a full mental meal for sixty cents ought 
not to go unnoted. A dozen volumes— 
large type, good paper, mellow-tinted 
Croftleather bindings—including such 
works as Nietzsche’s “ Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra,” Stevenson’s “ Treasure Island,” 
Dostoyevsky’s “ Poor People,” Wells's 
“The War in the Air,” Kipling’s “ Sol- 
diers Three,” Strindberg’s “ Married,” 
Wilde’s “Dorian Gray” and Anatole 
France's “The Red Lily,” have recently 
appeared under the imprint of a new 
firm of publishers (Boni and Liveright, 
New York, 60 cents each). They are 
the beginnings of a projected “ Modern 
Library” of low-priced editions, and 
should prove as great a convenience as 
they are a bargain. 
(Continued on page 315) 
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Little Herbie Hoover 


ITTLE Herbie Hoover’s come to our house to stay, 


To make us scrape the dishes clean, an’ keep the crumbs away, 
An’ learn us to make war-bread, an’ save up all the grease, 
For the less we eat of butter, the sooner we'll have peace. 
An’ all us other chil’ren, when our scanty meals is done, 
We gather up around the fire an’ has the mostest fun 
A-listenin’ to the proteins that Herbie tells about, 


An’ the Calories that git you 
Ef 
you 
don’t 
“watch 


out! 


An’ little Herbie Hoover says, when the fire burns low, 
An’ the vitamines are creepin’ from the shadows, sof’ an’ slow, 
You better eat the things the Food Folks says they’s plenty of, 


An’ cheat the garbage pail, an’ give all butcher’s meat the shove 


An’ gobble up the corn-pone an’ veg’tables an’ fish, 
An’ save yer drippin’s an’ yer sweets, an’ lick clean ever’ dish, 
An’ don’t get fresh a-talkin’ of what you won’t do without, 


Or the Calories’ll git you 
Ef 
you 
don’t 
watch 
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“THIS IS UNCLE SAM? 


“ 


YES. WHAT CAN I DO FOR You?” 
I WANT A PENSION.” 
WHAT HAVE YOU DONE TO DESERVE 
i 

“1 LET MY WIFE JOIN ALL THESE PRE- 
PAREDNESS CLUBS AND HYSTERICAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS, WHILE I STAYED AT HOME 
TO TAKE CARE OF THE CHILDREN AND LET 
MY BUSINESS GO TO RUIN, AND MY WIFE 
IS A PERMANENT INVALID FROM NERVOUS- 
PATRIOTIC-PROSTRATION,” 

“you SHALL HAVE THE PENSION.” 


out! 


Sophie Kerr. 


Our Boys—Keep Them Clean 


ARENTS can no longer’ exercise 
control over their boys after those 
boys have been taken over by the gov- 
ernment into the army or navy. The 
responsibility laid upon the govern- 
ment to see that our boys are kept 
clean is therefore paramount. The 
highest duty that any boy can perform 
for his country is to give his life. The 
highest duty the country owes him is 
to preserve his health and his morals. 
Every country owes it to parents to be 
able to say at the conclusion of war: 
“ Here is your boy back again, as good 
morally as when he left home.” 
Experience has taught us, and ob- 
servation shows us, who are the real 
enemies that surround our training 
camps. Vice slays its thousands where 
bullets and shells slay their hundreds. 
We must guard the cleanliness of our 
boys in every possible manner. The 
Y. M. C. A. is doing much. An accu- 
rate knowledge of the danger, on the 
part of the whole people, will do more 
than temporary makeshifts. 
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FOR THE DURATION OF THE WAR 


Infallible 
UBURBS: Of course you can tell 
the difference between a weed and 
a plant? 
Mrs. Supurss: Of course, Jack—if 
I hoe it up, it’s a plant! 





ROFESSOR: Pat, what is your 
solution to the World Problem? 
Pat: Well, sor, I think we should 
have a World Democracy—with an 
Irishman for king! 





Allies look to U. S. for quick ac- 
tion.— Headline. 
ELL, why not? Josephus Daniels 
is still at the helm, and Congress 
is still talking. 
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Hock from the am wad Feeling Fine 


Back fron your vacation—feeling like a fighting cock. Lots of 
digging in to do—and in you dig. Hours crowded with work; no 
time for bodily exercise; hurried meals; nature’s signals unheeded. 


Then comes constipation. 


Ward off constipation—while readjusting yourself to a sedentary 
occupation—with the Nujol treatment. The Nujol way is the 
safe, efficient way to regulate the bowels without irritation. 


Nujol is harmless as it is not absorbed into the system. It is the 
satisfactory, sensible method of freeing yourself both from con- 
stipation and from the use of heen irritating, habit-forming 
laxative drugs. Nujol is neither fattening nor heating. 


Nujol is sold in pint bottles only that are filled and sealed at the 
Nujol laboratories, never in bulk. At all drug stores. Refuse 
imitations. There is only one Nujol. Send for our Nujol booklet. 


Nujol jor conshipation 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
BAYONNE ao Jerse) WW JERSEY 
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A Ready-Witted Parson 


The evening lesson was from the Book 
of Job, and the minister had just read, 
“Yea, the light of the wicked shall be 
put out,” when immediately the church 
was in total darkness. 

“Brethren,” said the minister, with 
scarcely a moment’s pause, “in view of 
the sudden and startling fulfilment of 
this prophecy, we will spend a few min- 
utes in silent psgayer for the electric 
lighting company.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


Some Would Rather Die Than Diet 


Food control only asks that you diet 
for your country; not die. 
—Baltimore American. 









Another Engagement 

An Italian, having applied for citizen- 
ship, was being examined in the naturali- 
zation court. 

“Who is the President of the United 
States?” 

“Mr. Wils’.” 

“Who is the Vice-President ? ” 

“Mr. Marsh’.” 

“Tf the President should die, who then 
would be President?” 

“Mr. Marsh’.” 

“Could you be President? ” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“Mister, you ’scuse, please. I vera 
busy worka da mine.’”—Everybody’s, 


Roget’s New Address 


“Can you tell me where I can find a 
good thesaurus? ” 
“Have you tried the Museum of Nat- 


ural History? ”’—The Lamb. 
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We FortuNE TELLER: There is trouble 
THE reopening of the Russian cam- f coming in your household from a blonde 
paign in the East is very pleasing to Shade of W. S.: LET’s GO TO ONE OF THESE woman and a dark man. 


everybody in the United States except PROBLEM PLAYS, 


the linotype operators. Shade of Joe Miller: 
COMEDY. I'LL FEEL MORE AT HOME THERE, 


—Southern Lumberman., 


LIFE is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada and British Possessions. Title registered in U. S. Patent Office. $5.00 a year 
in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; 
to Canada, 52 cents. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months 
from date of publication, 25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

The text and illustrations in LiFe are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great Britain 
apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E. C., England. 
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Table waters 


SENT YOU FROM FRANCE 
CEE Sold Everywhere 


PATRON: It’s come. Our Swedish 
cook eloped with the coal man. 
—Baltimore American, 


NO, NO. A MUSICAL 


, 


Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from book- 
sellers in all the principal cities in the world. The foreign trade supplied from 
Lire’s London Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E. C. 

No contributjon will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelope. Lire does not hold itself responsible for the loss or non-return of unso- 
licited contributions. 

Notice of change of address should reach this office ten days prior to the date of 
issue to be affected. 














“Out, Damned Spot!” 


To accomplish this result there is noth- 
ing better than one of Lire’s blotters. 


A package of these remarkably absorbent 
and intellectually companionable blotters 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp. 


Life, 
17 West 31st Street 
New York 
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The Latest Books 


(Continued from page 311) 
ONALD HANKEY—known to a fast- | 
spreading circle of American readers | 
as “A Student in Arms ’’—is one of the 
many writers-that-might-have-been whose 
talents seem to have been focussed by 
the war that was so soon to claim their 
lives. A new selection of his essays and 
sketches—“ A Student in Arms, Second 
Series” (Dutton, $1.50)—has just come 
out, and, whether as a supplement or an 
introduction to the first collection, is 
commended to all who care to make book- 
acquaintance with a limpidly lovely spirit, 
clear-eyed, keen-souled and fast finding 
the mastery of a literary expression as 
simple and significant as itself. 











IDED by Dixie Carroll, fishing edi- 

tor of the Chicago Herald, the angle- 
worm has at last vociferously “ turned.” 
It really was high time, too. Izaak Wal- 
ton wasn’t ashamed to mention live bait 
in an ordinary tone of voice. Aris- 
tophanes even produced a play called 
“The Frogs.” But they've both been 
dead so long and in recent years the 
highbrow fishermen have so monopolized 
literature, that it has only been by oral 
tradition that the knowledge has survived 
that big fish sometimes eat minnows. 
“Lake and Stream Game _ Fishing” 
(Stewart and Kidd, $1.75) is written in 
the lingo of the shirt-sleeved sport, and 
is rich not only in the lore of plebeian 
lures, but in the enthusiasm of the pisca- 
torial democracy. J. B. Kerfoot. 











An Egregious Blunder 


HE Prussians, being hard put to it 

for cannon-fodder, recently took a 
number of inmates from the great 
lunatic asylums and attempted to make 
fighting men out of them. The at- 
tempt failed. It failed because Prussia 
blundered. Where she blundered was 
in trying to make common soldiers out 
of the lunatics. She should have made 
indulge in a year’s subscription to Lire, them General Staff officers, or military 
instead of borrowing it from my neigh- governors of conquered -districts. In 
bors.” the trenches, a lunatic who imagined 


EA, verily,’ drooled the Prohibi- 
tionist lobbyist, “I am making so 
much money by saving our boys from 
the Demon Rum that I can afford to 








Should be i in every 
soldier’s and sailor’s 
outfit. It is ready to 
write any minute, 
anywhere. 


SOLD AT THE BEST STORES 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 191 Broadway, N.Y. 














**‘A luminous story.’’ ‘‘Absorbingly interesting.’’ 


CHRISTINE 


By ALICE CHOLMONDELEY 


The second edition is now ready. 
The third edition will be ready next week. 


“Alice Cholmondeley deserves our congratulations and hearty thanks. She has written a book 
which is absorbingly interesting, with much in it of beauty and even more of truth.’”,—N. Y. Times. 


CHRISTINE 


“Tt would be difficult indeed to find a book in which the state of mind of the German people 
is pictured so clearly, with so much understanding and convincing detail. Intelligent, generous, 
sweet-natured, broad-minded, quick to see and to appreciate all that is beautiful either in nature or in art, 
rejoicing humbly over her own great gift, endowed with a keen sense of humor, Christine’s is a thoroughly 
wholesome and lovable character.”—New York Times. 

‘The next time some sentimental old lady of either sex, who ‘can’t see why we have to send our boys 
abroad,’ comes into your vision, and you know they are too unintelligent (they usually are) to understand a 
serious essay, try to oe them into reading ‘ Christine.” If you succeed we know it will do them good.” 


—Town and Country 
- CHRISTINE 


‘is absolutely different from preceding books of the war. Its very freedom and girlishness of expression, 
its very simplicity and open- heartedness, prove the truth of its pictures.’”—New York World. 


CHRISTINE 


“A luminous story of a sensitive and generous nature, the spontaneous =. fare of one spirited, affec- 
tionate, ardently ambitious, and blessed with a sense of humor.’”’—Boston Heral 
y 


At all bookstores, $1.25 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 








For Letters Home— 
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that he was Herod or Cesare Borgia 
or Machiavelli or Nero was a nuisance. 
As a member of the General Staff or 
as a military governor, he would have 
been considered a genius. He could 
have played that he was Herod to his 
heart’s content, and killed numberless 
English children by dropping bombs on 
them, while all Prussia applauded. The 
Kaiser, who has hallucinations of his 
own, would have got along famously 
with him. The other military gover- 
nors or members of the General Staff 
would have recognized in him a kindred 
spirit. The Prussians have wronged 
their lunatics. They owe them an 
apology. 








THE CLIMAX OF HER CAREER 
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URYT FOOLISHSHA EGYPTIAN 
CONTEMPO ARIES DEITIES 
hy *or= 
BRE “The Utmost in Cigaretes 
Plain End or Cork Tip 
Popes || | A 
A Hard Knock eg: — , 
During the cross-examination of a ‘ Ss Ma 
young physician in a lawsuit, the plain- . 
tiff's lawyer made disagreeable remarks bod 
about the witness’s youth and inexperi- 
ence. =e 
“You claim to be acquainted with the ’ get 
various symptoms attending concussion j and 
of the brain?” asked the lawyer. | dea 
“T do.” F 
“We will take a concrete case,” con- Got 
tinued the lawyer. “Tf my learned Got 
friend, counsel for the defence, and my- 7 
self were to bang our heads together, 
would he get concussion of the brain? ” beadag 
The young physician smiled. “ The ot 
probabilities are,” he replied, “ that the witl 
counsel for the defence would.” M 
—Boston Transcript. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE A 
eva: 
A Bay State Solomon : A 
Unfortunately we've  mislaid the egg 
judge’s name, but his court room is in A Matter of Nomenclature aro 
New Bedford, Mass. Before him i A negro was recently brought into police was 
peared a defendant who, hoping for court in a little town in Georgia, charged | notl 
leniency, pleaded, “ Judge, I’m down and with assault and battery. The negro, | ® T 
out.” ; . who was well known to the judge, was Z ~ new 
be W tay Sate said the aed judge: charged with having struck another “ un- | ing 
You're down, but you're not out. Six bleached American” with a brick. After | I 
months.”—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. the usual preliminaries the judge in- iii 
quired: has received so much correspondence ; 
Whe did you bit this men?” concerning musical settings for its prize kno 
One sure way of stirring up a fight ‘Jedge, he called me a damn _ black siies Cr 
these days is to start a peace demonstra- raseal,’’ helic 
tion.—Siour City Tribune. “ Well, you are one, aren't you? 6¢ ° Je 
“Yessah, I is one. But, Jedge, spose A Marching 
2 a 
oa ——— Ne somebody'd call you a damn black rascal, S 
wouldn't you hit ‘em? ong BI 
For Camp, es or Club “ But I’m not one, am 1?” A e 99 H 
wherever and whencver real Summer comfort and pleasure is desired. “Naw, sah, naw, sah, you ain't one; for : mervica : 
but s'‘pose somebody'd call you de kind air. 
o’ rascal you is, what'd you do?” : H. 
wliipersieds’s Mamasine. that it has been compelled to make these mus’ 
- - : regulations for the use of the copy- : 
righted words. 20 
A Distinction | ui-aatae ter ie eee. tas ce “— 
“T'm glad to see you go into partner- must not be published without first sub- of b 
ship with Flubdub. A good move.” | mitting to the Editors of Lire the name Tl 
“Why, I have heard you speak of him ot a eet seat we * The let f 
NON-INTOXICATING as a thorough scoundrel.” yor o Somer age ven i ener. ae 
‘ | contract must be made subject to the LD 
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ves it. 


‘Politically, yes. Commercially, he's 
all right.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

He: Darling, I love you, 

SHE: Good gracious! Why, we've 
only just become acquainted. 

He: Yes, I know, but I'm only down 
here for the week-end. 

—Boston Transcript. 


ANDORA had just opened her 

box, with the lamentable result 
known to everyone. “It’s not so bad, 
after all,” she said. “TI still have left 
the hope that some day I may become 
a subscriber to Lire.” 








approval of the Editors of Lire, and 
must contain a provision that one-half 
of the royalties shall be turned over to 
Lire. Any royalties feceived by Lire 
will be used as contributions to its 
Fresh Air Fund and to its French 
Sabies’ Fund. 

In the case ofs music-publishing houses 
a proposition on a royalty basis must 
be made to Lire before arranging with 
any composer for the publication of a 
score. 

Lire is not in the music-publishing 
business, and wishes to assume no re- 
sponsibility for the merit of the musical 
compositions; therefore it will be use- 
less for composers to submit their scores 
to LIFE, 


















































Cubist Poems 
(After Gertrude Stein) 
KAISER WILHELM IT 
WITHERED arm and a withered 
conscience. 

Blood and ambition and a red welter. 
Madness and an arrogant mustache. 
I must I must I will I can I shall no- 
body else shall. All all I am all I 
must have all. What price, any price, 
get get kill murder ruin I must I must 
and shall. A trained mustache and a 
death’s head. 

Friend Gott partner Gott good little 
Gott my own nice little Gott me and 
Gott a little of Gott and a lot of me. 

Down down bear down pull down 
wreck destroy maim sacrifice. A sea 
of blood and ruined altars but Gott 
with us. 

Madness and a mustache trainer. 


GEORGE CREEL 

A tortuous twisting is leading to an 
evasive nothing. 

Abracadabra and presto chango! One 
egg is a flock of chickens and a run 
around the block is a battle. There 
was a something and now there is a 
nothing plus a Secretary of the Navy. 

Touch me not, touch me not! Nasty 
newspapers, horrid reporters and pry- 
ing and unpatriotic inquisitiveness. 

I know, I know, I know. Thou 
knowest not, he knows not, nobody 
knows nothing naughty naughty nasty! 

Corkscrews, spiral staircases and 
helical convolutes. 

Jobbery blobbery! 


EMMA GOLDMAN 

Blow, blow, blow! Toot! Toot! 

Hot air, warm air, stagnant air, foul 
air. 

Howl and kick, kick and howl. <A 
musty redness and a moldy riot. 
tombs and violence, tumultuousness 
and trouble, anarchy and an absence 
of baths. 

There is an ocean of talk with scar- 
let fog and crimson waves. 


Down with everything! 


K. L. Roberts. 











A SAFE AND SANE FOURTH 
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In the trackless forest he fought the great 
enemy—day after day. There in the wilder- 
ness he waged the fiercest battles this earth 
has ever seen. Nature, cruel, relentless, ever 
vigilant—man, weak, alone, determined ! 

Down through the ages has come that struggle. 
Today we are knowing the joy of the conqueror 
It is this struggle that has developed our race. To 
it we owe all that we are. No longer must we 
fight for the bare chance to live—we have pro- 
gressed further than that, but nature is still the 
most fascinating, the most dramatic thing we 
have ever known. 


Don’t be one of those to whom such wonders mean 
Each flower, each bird has had its struggle 
These struggles and battles were a 
Learn about them— 
understand more clearly the marvelous struggle of man- 


nothing. 
against great odds. 
part of our own great battles. 


kind to develop. 


LITTLE NATURE 
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LIBRARY 


4 remarkable volumes— 1200 pages—144 page illustrations in full color. 


Life grows dull and uninteresting only when 
we forget nature. Turn back to it—to all its 
astonishing devices—to its absorbing mysteries— 
to its exciting battles. These things are around 
you—at your very door. You have only to look 
about you to find the whole world teeming with 
romance and adventures. 

There is so much, you don’t know where to 
begin. These books have been written to guide 
you—to point out nature’s most fascinating 
secrets—ta tell you its most interesting stories. 

The four volumes are 
TREES WORTH KNOWING 

Julia Ellen Rogers, the famous expert on 
trees, tells you about them. 


BIRDS WORTH KNOWING 


Neltje Blanchon has written about the birds. 












PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 


FLOWERS WORTH KNOWING 
Neltje Blanchon has written the book on 
flowers. 

BUTTERFLIES WORTH KNOWING 
Clarence M. Weed, the celebrated naturalist 
and teacher, describes butterflics for you. 

“What bird is that?” “I never saw that tree 
before.” How often do we say these things, and 
wish we had something that would identify them. 
These books tell you. 

Get acquainted with the kingfishe Know something 
about the mocking bird besides the exquisite music of his 
song. What are the haunts of the killdeer? 

When you sit beneath the shade of a giant hickory 
can you recognize it? Would you know the cedar of 
Lebanon if you saw it? Learn to know the tattered silky 
bark of the birch. 

Brighten your path by recognizing the gaily colored 
wings of the butterflies. 4 


; ° “Moa ¢ Become friendly with the flowers Learn to ¢ 
No name in all the literature of nature stands know Bouncing Bet and Wild Hyssop. Let the ¢ 
higher than hers. modest Gentian be your friend. rr 
This Low Price for a Limited Time Only ¢ 
The cost of paper and ink is greater than before. It is still going higher. But before we know how v4 tate 
| high it will finally soar we are getting one edition of these extraordinary books at 7 aie 
the low price. When it is gone you will have to pay more. ¢ 
If you want these delightful books—at the low price—act now. Send ¢ 


the coupon without money and see them on approval. We ¢ 
cannot promise to supply you unless you act at once. 7 DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Send it today—now, while you are looking at it. dl 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. #“charses prepaid, the 


Garden City, N. Y. 


aittle Nature Library in 


“Sava 7 four volumes, bound in 

rich, green cloth, stamped in 

gold on the back and sides with 

a full color illustration on the 

g front covers and containing 1200 

@ pages (more than 140 page illustra- 

¢ tions in full, natural color). If the 

¢ books are satisfactory after five days’ 

7 examination, I agree to pay 50 cents at 

7 once and $1 a month for only six months. 
.% Otherwise I will return them. 

! Please send books and bill to 


For our handsome leather edition change the above 
terms to SOcents atonce and $lamonth Jor nine months, 











Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 














Glassware for all 
kinds of illumination 
and for _ industrial 
and scientific _pur- 
poses. Complete light- 
ing fixtures, 

















Now Science Steps In 


Lights the Road—Not the Air! 


No lens makes light—nor adds to the volume of 
light, all such claims to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

The perfect lens should focus all the light where 
needed. 

Dimmers are hopeless! 

Laws are getting more strict! 

Makeshift lenses won’t do! 

The Macbeth lens is the solution! 

_ It utilizes all the light to the utmost advantage; 
directs it upon the road, where it is needed—and not 
in the air, where it is a menace. 

Don’t buy lenses that reduce or misuse your light. 

Get the Macbeth. 

It does not project a spot of light at a great dis- 
tance ahead of the car, leaving dangerous darkness 
between this spot and the car—but directs ample light 
in front of the car’s wheels, and required side-lighting. 

At the same time it also illumines every inch of 
the road far ahead with its intensified brilliance. It 
gives a long range of light on the road. 


Made By Lens Experts! 


Lenses with Macbeth experts have long been a 
highly specialized product. 


They have mastered the world’s most difficult lens 
problems, where each prism must be ground to the 
thousandth part of an inch—such as the coast light- 
house lenses, when denser fogs than are encountered 
inland must be robbed of their perils; the important 
railroad signals, where inferiority would be fatal, and 
the marvelous lenses for our battleships. 

Who is better qualified to make the finest automo- 
bile lenses—the lenses for your car? 


Even if beginners did rush nondescript glasses 
upon the market, the world-renowned Macbeth lens 
experts devoted four years’ constant labor to this lens 
before they introduced it. Why? 


Put them on your car—you will quickly see. 


Your safety is too vital to be trifled with by inex- 
perienced lens makers. 

Macbeth are world recognized lens authorities 
with an unimpeachable reputation to maintain. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh 
Branch Offices in Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New York; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh ; San Francisco; St. Louis. 
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With a Perfected Lens! 


Permanent Green Glass Visor! 


You cannot get Macbeth safety and efficiency in 
any other than the Macbeth lens. 

Its green enameled glass visor is not an attach- 
ment, but is built integral with the lens. 

It dresses up your car—gives it a tone and a touch 
of distinction. 

All upward rays of light are redirected down— 
this makes use of otherwise useless light; makes a 
safety of otherwise dangerous light. 

Don’t buy lenses the police won’t let you use. 

The front surface of the Macheth lens is divided 
into five horizontal prisms. Each is inclined at an 
angle determined with scientific accuracy so that the 
light is bent at just the correct angle. 

All the light, therefore, is directed below the hori- 
zontal, lighting the path of the car at the greatest 
distance possible—a long strong light on the road. 

The concave recesses in the back of the lens 
spread the light laterally, thus providing the very 
essential side lighting necessary for country driving 
and for turning corners. 


No Blinding Glare! 


Macbeth lenses bend the rays of light at a thirty 
degree angle. 

They prevent the dangerous glare that blinds the 
driver of an approaching automobile. 

They comply with laws. 

Stand directly in front, with the light full in your 
face, and you are not blinded. 

Seventy-two hours are required to build each one. 

What other lens receives such skill and care? 

To have Macbeth lenses on your car is to possess 
the utmost. 

No matter if other lenses have some merit, get the 
lenses with the most merit. 

Every night Macbeth lenses are making travel safe 
along coasts and waterways and now Macbeth quality 
in automobile lenses gives this same degree of safety 
and efficiency for those who journey overland at night. 

Price per pair $5—Ford Special $4 
Denver and West $5.50—Ford Special $4.50—Canada $6— 
Ford Special $4.80 
Sold by leading jobbers, accessory dealers and garages 
everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to us. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh 
Branch Offices in Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New York; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh ; San Francisco; St. Louis. 
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“Scat! I’m saving this jor VELVET!” 








August 23, 1917 


Mother Nature Protects Your Tobacco If You SmokeVELVET 


She sees to it that Velvet’s mellowness and aroma are not created 
by artificial methods, but by her very own. That is— 


MIGHTY good doctor 
says to me once: 
“‘When it comes to curin’ 
folks, Nature is the real 
M. D.—I'm only her assist- 
ant.”” That’s the way I feel 


about curin’ tobacco. Ef, 


A complete natural curing for two 
years, during which time the tobacco 
remains, untouched, in its original 
wooden hogsheads. At the end of 
two years it 1s made into Velvet and 
is as smooth as its name implies. 


It costs us more money to prepare 
Velvet in this way—it will cost you 
only 10 cents at the first store you 
come to, to prove Velvet. 


Liggett, Myers Tobacco Co 
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